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LATE  HEWS 


The  Italian  Official  Gazette  published  Degree  No.  232  on  October  21 
which  established  the  duty  rate  on  unsalted  and  salted  creamery  butter 
including  dehydrated  butter  from  30  percent  to  15  percent  ad  valorem 
effective  October  22, 


The  Cuban  Ministry  of  Commerce  has  established  a  commission  to  study 
milk  production  costs  as  a  result  of  the  price  dispute  between  milk 
producers  and  the  manufacturers  of  condensed  milk.    The  commission  is  to 
issue  a  report  within  3  months . 

The  Cuban  Government . has  clarified  the  ceiling  price  regulations  on 
imported  evaporated  milk  by  a  recent  resolution,  which  states  the  wholesale 
price  on  imported  evaporated  milk  will  be  fixed  at  10  percent  above  landed 
costs  and  the  retail  price  at  10  percent  above  the  wholesale  price. 


The  cotton  associations  of  Pakistan  have  voted  to  reopen  the  Karachi 
cotton  market  on  November  16.    it  has  been  closed  since  October  13  (see 
Foreign  Crops  and  Markets,  October  23,  1950.) 


Recent  floods  in 'Pakistan  are  expected  to  reduce  the  1950-51  cotton 
crop  there  by  from  30,000  to  35,000  bales  of  500  pounds.    Private  production 
estimates  (preliminary)  now  average  around  1,050,000  bales  or  about  '50,000 
above  the  19^9-5°  crop,  y 


(Continued  on  Page  ^Qk) 


FOREIGN  CROPS  AND  MARKETS 

Published  weekly  to  inform. producers,  processors,  distributors  and 
consumers  of  farm  products  of  current  developments  abroad  in  the  crop 
and  livestock  industries,  foreign  trends  in' prices  and  consumption  of 
farm  products,  and  world  agricultural  trade.'  Circulation  of  this 
periodical  is  free  to  those  needing  the  information  it  contains  in  farm- 
ing, business  and  professional  operations.    Issued  by  the  Office  of 
Foreign  Agricultural  Relations  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington  25,  D.C. 


November  13,  I95O  Foreign  Crops  and  Markets 


WORLD  RICE  HARVEST  LARGER  THAN  LAST  YEAR 

The  world  rice  crop  of  1950-51  (August-July)  is  forecast  at  343,000 
million  pounds  of  rough  rice  compared  with  333,000  million  in  I949-5O,  and 
342,000  million  pounds  in  1948-49.    Prospects  indicate  the  current  crop 
will  be  approximately  3  percent  larger  than  last  year  and  possibly  the 
largest  since  World  War  II. 

Asia's  production,  representing  93  percent  of  the  world  total, 
probably  is  the  largest  since  the  war,  and  Europe  is  harvesting  a  record 
crop.    On  the  other  hand,  decreases  are  forecast  in  both  North  and  South 
America,  and  indications  are  that  Africa's  production  is  about  the  same  as 
in  the  year  before. 

The  rice  harvest  of  Asia  is  forecast  at  318,000  million  pounds 
compared  with  308  million  in  I949-5O  and  318,000  million  pounds  in  1948-49. 
The  gain  from  last  year  is  due  primarily  to  the  prospects  for  relatively 
high  per-acre  yields  in  China  as  compared  with  the  below-average  production 
in  I949.    Moderate  increases  are  forecast  in  Formosa,  the  Philippine 
Republic,  Thailand,  and  possibly  Pakistan.    One  of  Japan's  largest  postwar 
crops  is  being  harvested. 

The  production  may  be  smaller,  however,  in  Korea,  French  Indochina, 
the  Malayan  Federation,  and  India.    The  acreage  of  rice  in  the  Indian  Union 
is  reported  to  be  about  1  percent  less  than  in  the  preceding  year,  and 
adverse  weather  in  the  normally  heavy -producing  northeast  area  has  affected 
the  crop  to  some  extent. 

Unsettled  conditions  in  parts  of  the  surplus  producing  region  of 
Burma,  Thailand,  and  French  Indochina,  may  result  in  a  combined  1950-51 
rice  harvest  in  that  area  somewhat  smaller  than  last  ..year.  Present 
prospects  indicate  that  the  crop  may  approximate  last  year's  or  decline 
slightly  in  Burma,  and  rebel  activities  could  result  in  a  further  loss 
of  production  compared  with  a  year  ago. 

Thailand's  acreage  is  reportedly  larger  and  weather  so  far  has  been 
favorable  for  the  production  of  another  bumper  crop.    The  acreage  to  be 
harvested  in  French  Indochina  is  reported  to  be  smaller  than  a  year  earlier, 
and  a  corresponding  decrease  is  expected  in  the  volume  of  rice  to  be 
harvested. 

The  acreage  of  Formosa,  having  increased  steadily  since  the  war,  is 
substantially  above  the  prewar  average  and  high  per-acre  yields  have 
resulted  in  a  record  harvest.    The  Philippine  Republic  is  also  expected  to 
harvest  a  record  crop  from  a  record  acreage. 

Europe's  rice  harvest  is  estimated  at  nearly  2,800  million  pounds - 
also  a  record-compared  with  2,500  million  pounds  in  the  preceding  year. 
The  acreage  increased  in  nearly  all  of  the  rice -producing  countries,  the 
total  gain  amounting  to  nearly  100,000  acres  compared  with  1949* 
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Favorable  climatic  conditions  and  increased  availabilities  of  fertilizers 
have  resulted  in  average  yields  per  acre  nearly  as  high  as  those  harvested 
in  the  European  countries  before  the  war. 

In  Italy  acreage  and  production  have  been  increased  about  10  percent, 
or  the  largest  since  the  war,  and  approaches  the  prewar  level.    The  per- 
acre  yields,  among  the  best  in  the  world,  also  were  the  highest  since 
the  war.    Portugal's  record  harvest  is  due  principally  to  an  expansion  in 
the  area  sown,  larger  supplies  of  irrigation  water  permitting  an  increase 
in  the  acreage  of  60  percent,  and  production  of  67  percent,  from  the 
preceding  yeare 

The  acreage  planted  to  rice  in  France  increased  about  60  percent, 
and  as  a  result  of  the  continued  expansion  begun  since  the  war,  the  pro- 
duction has  tripled  in  3  years.    Moderate  gains  in  acreage  also  occurred 
in  Greece  and  Spain,  but  lower  yields  in  Spain  resulted  in  a  smaller 
crop  than  last  year. 

Africa's  total  production  is  estimated  at  approximately  8,100 
million  pounds,  or  about  the  same  as  in  the  preceding  seasona    Egypt  has 
had  a  third  successive  season  with  sufficient  water  supplies  to  permit 
the  planting  of  acreage  at  the  high  postwar  level,  and  the  crop  is  expected 
to  exceed  slightly  last  year's  near-record  harvest.    The  production  of 
Madagascar  may  be  almost  as  large  as  the  year  before. 

Australia's  acreage  in  rice  is  expected  to  be  increased  slightly  from 
that  of  a  year  ago,  and  represents  a  record  area  planted.    Water  supplies 
are  reported  ample  for  the  production  of  a  good  crope 

The  total  production  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  is  expected  to  be 
smaller  than  in  the  year  before,  both  in  North  America  and  South  America. 
The  acreage  decline  in  North  America  is  6.ue  almost  entirely  to  a  substantial 
decrease  in  the  United  States,  which  cultivates  approximately  6?  percent 
of  the  rice  acreage  and  produces  about  75  percent  of  the  continent's 
crop. 

Production  will  increase,  however,  in  most  of  the  countries  of  Central 
America  and  the  Caribbean,    Mexico  planted  another  record  acreage,  and 
per-acre  yields  higher  than  in  the  preceding  season  is  resulting  in  the 
largest  crop  ever  produced  in  that  country.    The  acreage  harvested  in  Cuba 
is  estimated  to  be  slightly  above  the  preceding  record,  and  the  crop  may 
approximate  those  of  1948  and  1949c 

Both  -;he  total  rice  acreage  and  production  of  the  Central  American 
countries  were  5  percent  larger  than  last  season.    Preliminary  estimates 
of  the  acreage  planted  to  rice  indicate  considerable  increases  for  Costa 
Sica  and  El  Salvador,  but  smaller  areas  in  Nicaragua  and  Guatemala.  The 
production  showed  similar  trends  except  for  Honduras,  where  acreage  is 
about  the  same,  but  production  is  estimated  to  be  slightly  less  than  in 
the  year  before.    Above-average  harvests  are  forecast  in  the  Dominican 
Republic  and  Haiti. 
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The  combined  acreage  of  rice  in  the  South  American  countries,  the  main 
part  of  which  is  now  being  planted,  may  be  smaller  than  in  19U9-50,  Acreage 
decreases  are  forecast  in  Brazil,  primarily  because  of  lower  prices,  and 
Colombia,  where  drought  reduced  the  acreage  to  be  harvested.    Larger  acreages 
may  be  planted,  however,  in  Ecuador,  Paraguay,  Venezuela,  Chile,  and  Peru. 


This  is  one  of  a  series  of  regularly  scheduled  reports  on  world  agricultural 
production  approved  by  the  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations  Committee 
on  Foreign  Crop  and  Livestock  Statistics.    It  is  based  in  part  upon  U.S. 
Foreign  Service  reports. 


FORECAST  WORLD  I95O-5I  T0EACC0  HARVEST  SLIGHTLY  ABOVE  19^9-50  l/ 

The  World's  tobacco  harvest  during  the  12  months,  July  I95O  through 
June  1951,  is  now  forecast  at  7,220  million  pounds ,  as  compared  with  a 
revised  estimate  of  19^9-50  production  of  7?100  million  pounds  and  the 
prewar  average,  1935-39,  output  of  6,597  million  pounds.    The  world  crop 
now  is  forecast  at  approximately  2  percent  above  the  revised  19^9-50 
Output . 

Moderate  increases  in  production  in  a  number  of  important  tobacco 
producing  countries  throughout  the  world  accounts  for  ohe  larger  harvests 
forecast  for  1950-51.    A  somewhat  larger  output  of  leaf  tobacco  is  forecast 
for  every  major  geographical  area  of  the  world,  except  North  America  where 
a  slight  decline  is  indicated.    However,  since  this  forecast  includes 
production  in  the  torrid  and  south  temperate  zones  where  1950-51  harvests 
occur  during  the  first  half  of  1951,  world  production  may  vary  substantially 
from  the  above  forecast. 

The  I95O-5I  production  of  flue -cured  leaf,  the  principal  type  entering 
world  trade,  will  be  larger  than  the  1949-50  harvest.    Larger  crops  are 
expected  in  most  major  producing  countries  including  the  United  States, 
Southern  Rhodesia,  China,  India  and  Japan.    Increased  world  demand  for 
this  type  of  leaf  has  also  encouraged  an  expansion  in  flue-cured  production 
in  numerous  other  countries  throughout  the  world. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  I95O-51  harvest  of  Oriental  or  Turkish-type 
tobacco,  another  important  type  entering  world  trade,  will  be  below  the 
19^9-50  output.    Moderate  increases  in  production  in  Greece  and  certain 
minor  producing  countries  are  offset  by  declines  estimated  for  Turkey  and 
the  Balkan  countries. 


l/  A  more  extensive  statement  will  soon  be  published  as  a  Foreign  Agriculture 
Circular  by  the  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations,  U.S.  Department 
of  Agriculture,  Washington  25,  D.C. 
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The  world  production  of  light  air-cured  types  including  Burley,  which 
represent  an  important  portion  of  total  production  in  many  producing 
countries,  are  estimated  to  about  equal  the  19^9-50  output.  Declines 
in  the  production  of  these  types  in  the  United  States  are  expected  to  be 
offset  by  moderate  increases  in  a  number  of  countries.    The  production  of 
dark  types,  other  than  strictly  cigar  leaf,  is  expected  to  exceed  the 
I9J4.9.5O  outturn.    Cigar  leaf  production  will  probably  be  about  the  same  as 
in  19^9-50. 


This  is  one  of  a  series  of  regularly  scheduled  reports  on  world 
agricultural  production  approved  by  the  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural 
Eelations  Committee  on  Foreign  Crop  and  Livestock  Statistics.    It  is 
based  in  part  upon  U.S.  Foreign  Service  reports. 


WORLD  1950  DRIED  FIG  PRODUCTION  AGAIN  BELOW  AVERAGE  l/ 

The  I95O  world  dried  fig  production  in  the  leading  commercial  producing 
countries  is  177,800  short  tons  compared  with  196,700  tons  (revised)  in 
19^9  and  200,300  tons  in  I9U8.    The  estimate  is  about  10  percent  below 
both  the  10 -year  and  the  5-year  averages. 

A  larger  production  estimate  than  in  the  previous  year  was  reported 
for  Italy.  Portugal,  and  Turkey.    The  estimate  for  Portugal  is  the  largest 
on  record  on  the  basis  of  present  information.    All  other  countries 
reported  smaller  crons  than  last  season  except  Argentina  whose  small 
production  remains  the  same. 

The  growing  conditions  in  the  Mediterranean  Basin  this  season  varied 
from  excellent  in  Portugal  to  only  fair  in  other  countries.    Dry,  hot" 
winds  prevented  the  fruit  from  normal  sizing  in  most  countries.    There  were 
rains  during  the  harvest  period  in  Greece  and  Turkey,  although  little  or 
no  damage  was  reported.    Insect  damage  in  some  countries  was  above  normal. 
In  general  figs  in  all  foreign  countries  are  smaller  than  in  previous  years. 
The  quality  generally  is  good  although  the  quantity  which  will  pass  United 
States  requirements  is  smaller  than  normal. 

The  19^9-5'3  export  season  in  the  foreign  countries  ended  with  no 
edible  19^-9  crop  figs  on  hand0    Italy  is  reported  to  have  about  11,000 
short  tons  of  industrial  figs  from  the  19^9  harvest.    The  official  export 
statistics  for  all  countries  are  not  available;  however,  using  those  that 
are,  plus  Trade  estimates,  it  appears  that  about  ^k,000  short  tons  moved 


l/  A  more  extensive  statement  will  soon  be  published  as  a  Foreign 
Agriculture  Circular  by  the  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations, 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington  25,  D.C. 


FIGS,  DRIED:'   Estimated  •commercial  production  in  specified  countries 
■  •     ■      J950  with,  comparisons.  . 

(Rounded  to  nearest  100  short  tons) 


Year         .  . .,  :  Algeria     :  Argentina 
i  t 

Greece     :    Italy       :  Portugal 
:  1/ 

Average 
1939-U8 
19UU-U8 

Annual 

19UU 
19U5 
19U6 
19U7 
19U8 

19U9  3/ 
1950  3/ 

[Short  tons 

Short  tons 

Short  tons  J Short  tons  J  Short  tons 

■ 

t  20,1*00 
i  22,600 

!■  9,500 

10,1*00 

!.  22,700 

t  U8,600- 
21,600 
2/  31*,  200 
13,800 

t>          800  1 
!  800 

!  200 
t  300 
i  1,300 
t      .  1,000 
t  1,100 
•   -  600 
600  • 

22,600 
21, OGG 

.  13,200 

19,800 
21, U00 
27,800 
[  26,700 
2/  26,600 
22,000 

t       73,600  9^200 

ou>700  t  9,200. 
►  • 

:. 

t       70, UOO  :  8,800 
t       59,200  :  5,500 
1       60,500  :  2/  12,100 
t       66,000  :  1/  11, UOO 
!       67,500  :  ~  8,500 
■  2/  71,800  :  2/  .8,900 
77,000  :  16,000 
: 

1  t 
Syria-     :    _  , 
Lebanon  s 
: 

Foreign 
total 

■ 

t 

United     1  World 
States     t  total 
: 

Average 
1939-1*8 

Annual 
I9UU 
19U5 
191*6 
19U7 

19U8  .  . 
19U9  3/ 
1950  3/ 

Short  tons  ! Short  tons 

Short  tons  s Short  tons 

Short  tons 

5,200 
8,600 

. 

2/  2,000 
11,200 
10,900 
9,500 
9,1*00 
!  1*,200 
U/  2,100' 

33,100 
35,000 

t  35,200 
28,600 
t  38,500 
t  37,1*00 

35,200  • 
2/  22,000 
!  25,300 

16U,900 
'  162,700 

2/135,200 
•  135,000 

2/167, Uoo 
■  201,700 
170,000 

2/168,300 
■  5/156,800 

'  32,900 
3U,5oo 

i  35,200 
.  2/  32,600 
!  ~  36,600 

!  38,000 

t  30,300 
i  2/  28, UOO 
:  ^(21,000) 

197,800 
197,200 

2/l7U,500 
1/167,600 

•  2/20U,000 
2/239,700 

r  ~  200,300 

!  2/196,700 

:  5/177,800 

1/    Merchantable  figs  only. 
~y  Revised. 
3/  Preliminary. 


U/    Lebanon  only.    Syria  not  yet  available. 

5/   Syria  not  included. 

5/   Not  official.  Trade  estimate  only. 


Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations.    Prepared  or  estimated  on  the 
basis  of  official  statistics  of  foreign  governments,  reports  of  U.  S.  Foreign 
Service  officers,  results  of  office  research  and  other  information. 


UNITED  STATES:    Imports  of  dried  figs 


(Crop  year,  September  -  August) 

Countries , 

Average 

Annual 

19U0/U1-:19U5/U6  - 
19U9/50-:19U9/50  - 

19U6-U7  . 

19U7-U8 

19U8-U9 

19U9-50 

Greece.... 

Italy  

Portugal. . 
Turkey. . . . 
Others .... 

Total. . . . : 


Short 
tons 

U03 
66 
18 

U81 
1 


Short 
tons 

i  725 

'  132 

15 


Short 
tons 

57U 
161 

.  0. 
921 
7 


Short 
tons 

U97 
1U5 

;/>  0". 
900 
U 


969     :  1,762     :  1,663     :  1,5U6 


Short 
tons 

'  797 
216 
U 
366 

y 

1,383 


Short 
tons 

1,759 

!36 

73  , 

501 

1/ 

2,U69 


1/    Less  than  one-half  ton. 

Compiled  from  official  sources  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census. 
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into  international  trade  during  the  season,  or  32  percent  of  the  19^9 
foreign  pack.    A  large  tonnage  of  industrial  figs  also  was  exported. 

The* 1950-51  export  season  in  the  Mediterranean  Basin  countries  started 
with  a  wide  variety  of  marketing  activity.    In  Turkey,  the  market  started 
August  28,  and  has  "been  very  active  all  season  with  prices  firming  as 
supplies  dwindle.    The  same  was  true  in  Greece  while  other  countries 
started  the  season  at  a  slower  pace.    The  United  States  has  purchased 
about  k,k00  tons  so  far  in  Greece  and  Turkey  according  to  the  trade  in 
those  countries.    In  general  it  is  now  believed  that  with  the  possible 
exception  of  Portugal,  all  countries  will  have  disposed  of  their  1950 
packs  before  new -crop  fruit  c ernes  in  during  1951.    The  Portuguese  crop 
may  also  be  moved,  but  in  view  of  its  record  size,  the  Trade  doubts 
whether  a  market  can  be  found  for  all  of  it  this  season. --By  Walter 
B.  Schreiber,  based  in  part  on  U.  S.  Foreign  Service  reports* 


1950-51  BEAN  PRODUCTION  DROPS  5  PERCENT  IN  50  COUNTRIES 

Dry  edible  bean  production  in  the  1950-51  season  in  50  countries  is 
currently  estimated  at  about  109  million  bags  or  5  percent  less  than  the 
115  million  bags  estimated  for  last  season  in  those  same  countries,  l/ 
The  1950  crop  is  only  slightly  larger  than  the  wartime  (I9k0-Uh)  average 
and  only  2  percent  above  the  prewar  (1935-39)  average. 

This  rather  moderate  over-all  decline  in  50  countries  is  the 
result  of  much  sharper  declines  in  some  parts  of  North  America  and 
eastern  Europe  where  unfavorable  weather  reduced  yields  drastically. 
The  1950  production  in  North  America  and  eastern  Europe  is  estimated 
to  be  20  to  30  percent  below  19^9.    In  most  other  parts  of  the  world 
production  is  estimated  to  be  above  last  year. 

North  and  Central  America 

The  1950  production  in  North  and  Central  America,  representing  12 
countries,  is  estimated  at  26  million  bags  or  about  20  percent  less  than 
the  19^9  production  of  32  million  bags.    It  is  a  little  less  than  the 
X9kQ-Hk  wartime  average  production  but  still  21  percent  above  the  prowar 
1935-39  average  of  21  million  bags.    Eighty-two  percent  of  the  production 
of  these  countries  is  accounted  for  by  the  United  States,  Mexico  and  Canada. 


l/  The  109  million  bags  do  not  constitute  a  world  estimate  of  production 
as  many  minor  producing  areas  and  some  larger  ones  such  as  the  USSR, 
Manchuria,  and  India  are  omitted  because  of  lack  of  data.  Nevertheless, 
a  sufficiently  large  proportion  of  world  production  is  included  to  provide 
a  fair  appraisal  of  world  trends  of  production  and  an  understanding  of 
the  more  important  phases  of  the  present  world  situation,  especially  in 
the  international  trading  areas  of  Europe  and  the  Americas, 
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In  these  countries  acreage  as  well  as  production  declined  in  1950,  reflect- 
ing not  only  the  unfavorable  weather  in  eastern  United  States,  Canada  and 
parts  of  Mexico  but  also  the  large  bean  supplies  and  lower  bean  prices  of 
the  preceding  year.    Acreage  in  these  3  countries  declined  from  k,l 
million  in  19^9  to  3.7  in  1950,  a  drop  of  10  percent , 

Europe 

Bean  production  in  Europe  in  1950  was  spotted  with  sharp  reductions 
in  such  countries  as  Yugoslavia,  Romania,  Bulgaria,  and  Greece  and  sizeable 
increases  in  France,  Portugal,  Belgium  and  the  Netherlands.    While  estimates 
for  some  countries  of  eastern  Europe  are  not  official,  the  weather  was 
exceptionally  dry  with  hot,  strong  winds  reported  from  some  areas  during 
the  summer.    Best  available,  although  preliminary,  information  regarding 
1950  crops  indicates* a  production  in  this  general  area  of  25  to  30  percent 
below  19^9. 

In  western  Europe  bean  crops  were  good.    The  most  notable  increases 
occurred  in  France  and  Portugal  where  the  1950  crop  was  almost  double  the 
very  low  production  of  19^9.    Belgium  and  the  Netherlands  also  reported 
sizeable  increases  of  from  20  to  25  percent.    For  the  Ik  countries  in- 
cluded for  Europe^  the  1950  production  is  estimated  at  19  million  bags 
which  is  9  percent  below  last  year  and  21  percent  below  the  prewar 
1935-1939  average  production  of  2k  million  bags.    The  1950  bean  acreage 
in  the  Ik  countries  is  estimated  at  2  percent  above  last  year  and  18  per- 
cent above  the  prewar  (1935-39)  average.    Yields  are  still  below  prewar 
levels  in  most  countries. 

Asia,  South  America  and  Africa 

Bean  production  estimated  for  Asia  and  Africa  is  only  a  rough 
calculation  because  of  scarcity  of  information  from  some  of  the  very 
large  producers.    In  South  America  the  1950-51  crop  has  not  yet  been  v 
harvested  so  that  is  also  an  approximation.    However,  a  few  countries 
in  these  areas,  particularly  important  to  the  western  bean  trading  area, 
have  supplied  information  on  their  1950  crops. 

One  of  these  countries  is  Turkey  which  normally  exports  beans  to 
Europe.    The  1950  production  in  Turkey  is  estimated  at  1.8  million  bags, 
an  increase  of  9  percent  above  last  year  and  32  percent  above  the  1.1* 
million  bags  produced  prewar.    Acreage  was  down  from  last  year,  however, 
by  9  percent,  but  10  percent  above  prewar.    This  was  an  exceptionally 
good  production  year  in  Turkey  with  bean  yields  estimated  at  900  pounds 
per  acre  compared  with  prewar  average  of  750  pounds  and  the  wartime 
average  of  843  pounds.    There  should  be  beans  available  for  export  from 
this  crop. 
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Production  in  Japan,  which  received  considerable  United  States  beans 
immediately  after  the  war,  is  estimated  at  2.3  million  hags  in  1950,  or 
6k  percent  above  the  very  low  crop  of  last  year,  but  the  crop  is  still  32 
percent  below  the  prewar  crop  of  3*^  million  bags.    However,  other  kinds 
of  pulses,  such  as  broad  beans  and  soybeans,  are  more  important  from  the 
standpoint  of  consumption  in  Japan  than  are  the  Vulgaris  type  beans. 
Also  before  the  war  Japan  wa.s  a  net  exporter  of  the  Vulgaris  type  beans 
to  Europe  and  America.    There  will  probably  be  little  demand  for  imports 
of  beans  into  Japan  this  season. 

Of  the  6  countries  in  Africa  included  in  this  summary  only  Algeria  and 
French  Morocco  have  harvested  their  1950-51  crops.    These  countries  report 
a  slight  decline  from  last  year  but  a  10 -fold  increase  from  prewar.  Because 
of  European  demand,  commercial  bean  production  in  North  Africa  received  a 
great  stimulus  during  and  after  the  war.    Bean  crops  in  South  Africa  and 
other  Southern  Hemisphere  countries  including  those  in  South  America  have 
not  been  harvested.    It  has  been  reported,  however,  that  if  average  con- 
ditions prevail  in  Brazil  through  the  remainder  of  the  season,  production 
in  that  country  may  be  the  largest  in  Brazilian  history. 


This  is  one  of  a  series  of  regularly  scheduled  reports  on  world  agricul- 
tural production  approved  by  the  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Belations 
Committee  on  Foreign  Crop  and  Livestock  Statistics.    It  is  based  in  part 
upon  U.S.  Foreign  Service  reports. 


COMMODITY  DEVELOPMENTS 


FATS  AND  OILS 

INDIA  EXPECTS  LARGE 
PEANUT  HARVEST 

India's  1950  peanut  crop  is  expected  to  amount  to  h, 099,200  short 
tons  of  unshelled  nuts  from  10,272,000  acres,  according  to  a  preliminary 
unofficial  estimate  reported  by  R.A.  Christopher  and  B.  Narayana  Iyer, 
of  the  American  Consulate  General,  Madras.    Should  this  expectation 
materialize,  this  would  be  the  largest  output  since  19^  when  ^,318,720 
tons  were  harvested,  and  would  exceed  last  year's  crop  by  8  percent.  The 
increase  of  600,000  acres  over  last  year,  notwithstanding  late  advent  of 
rains  and  diversion  of  certain  areas  to  other  commercial  crops  such  as 
Jute  and  cotton,  is  attributed  to  prevailing  high  peanut  prices. 

The  Government  of  India  partially  lifted  the  ban  on  peanut  exports  in 
late  September  and  set  quotas  totaling  31>^00  tons  of  shelled  nuts  for 
shipment  prior  to  March  1,  1951'    Trade  sources  in  Madras  are  of  the  opinion 
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that  any  father  export  allotment  possibly  vlll  not  exceed  25,000  tons, 
making  the  total  exports  of  about  56,000,  tons  of  shelled  nuts  in  the 
1950-51  season.    These  exports  exclude  shipments  from  Saurashtra  State 
which  will  be  regulated  by  the  Saurashtra  State  Government. 

During  the  period  April  1  through  September  30,  3-950,  prices  of 
shelled  peanuts  in  Madras  ranged  between  Rs.179  and  Rs.222  per  candy  of 
531  pounds  ($l4l.60  and  $175. 60  per  short,  ton)  for  ready  delivery,  with- 
out packing  and  without  guarantee  of  quality  or  condition.    Oil  prices 
also  fluctuated  correspondingly  and  ranged  between  Rs.  3&0  and  Rs.430 
per  candy  of  500  pounds  ($302/40.  and  $367-92)  ready  delivery,  without 
.packing  -and  with  free  fatty  acid  content  not,  to  exceed  3  percent.  Sub- 
sequent to  the  lifting  of  the  ban  on  peanut  exports  and  concurrent  with 
-  scanty  arrivals  of  the.  early  crop,  prices  began  a  downward  trend  after 
.having  advanced  steadily  Gince  early  April. 

Most  trade  sources  believe  that  the  declared  official  policy  of 
promoting  oil  exports  in  preference  to  oilseeds  will  continue.  Measures 
for  increasing  acreage  and  production,  still  in  the  experimental  stages, 
will  likely  take  another  2  or  3  years  for  large  scale  implementation  and 
appreciable  improvement,  in  domestic  oilseed,  production. 

CUBAN  PEANUT  PRODUCTION 
DECREASES  SHARPLY 

Cuba's  1950-51  peanut  production  is  forecast  at  approximately  4,250- 
4,500  short  tons  of  unshe lied  nuts  compared  with  8,700  tons  in  19^9. 
reports  J.R.  Johnstone  of  the  American  Embassy,  Havana.    This  is  the 
smallest  crop  since  1937  and  is  only  about  15  percent  of  the  29,000-ton 
record  output  produced  in  1946. 

The  marked  decline  in  production  resulted  mainly  from  decreased  plant- 
ings. Local  crushers,  in  general,  distributed  much  less  seed  this  yearv 
than  last  because  the  greater  availability  of  low-priced  imported  fats 
and  oils  has  made  it  difficult  for  domestic  peanut  oil  to  compete  ad- 
vantageously on  the  local  market.    Of  the  total  1950-51  output,  roughly. 
3,000  tons  will  be  available  for  processing  from  which  about  750  tons  of 
oil  likely  will  be  produced. 

The  demand  for  peanut  oil  is  comparatively  weak  at  present,  mainly 
because  of  the  strong  competition  offered  by  low-priced  imported  fats  and 
oils.    Local  peanut  and  peanut  oil  interests  .consider  soybean  oil  from 
the  United  States  the-  greatest  single  competitor  of  locally  produced  peanut 
oil,  although  even  low-priced  lard  has  had  some  adverse  effect  upon  the 
demand  for  peanut  oil.    The  wholesale  price  of  peanut  oil  is  reported  at 
41.5  cents  per  libra  (40.9  cents  per  pound)  compared  with  soybean  oil 
(locally  flavored)  at  33  cents  (32.5  cents),  and  lard  at  21  cents  (20.7 
cents) .  . 

As  a  means  of  protecting  the  local  industry  a  decree  has  been  drafted 
which    would    prohibit    the    local    marketing    of    mixed,    flavored,  or 
colored  edible  oils.    Inasmuch  as  edible  oil  imports  from  the  United  States 
(largely  soybean  oil)  are  frequently  flavored  locally,  the  promulgation 
of    such    a    decree    could    possibly    have  certain  adverse    effects  upon 
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such  imports.  Even  if  such  a  decree  were  enacted,  local  peanut  oil  producer 
would  still  have  to  compete  with  imported  olive  oil. 

DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC  FATS  AND 
OILS  SITUATION  IMPROVES 

The  fats  and  oils  situation  in  the  Dominican  Republic  during  1950 
has  "been  characterized  by  a  satisfactory  supply  and  stable  prices  of 
edible  fats  during  the  first  half  of  the  year,  consumer  hoarding  and 
sharply  rising  prices  during  the  summer,  and  return  to  a  lower  price 
level  in  late  summer  and  early  fall,  according  to  H.R.  Zerbel  and  R.3. 
Peck,  American  Embassy,  Ciudad  Trujillo.    The  principal  factors  in  re- 
storing the  equilibrium  of  the  market  have  been  the  harvesting  of  a  good 
peanut  crop  which  has  permitted  the  domestic  peanut  oil  factory  to  operate 
at  or  near  capacity,  imports  of  lard,  and  government  price -fixing  measures. 

The  peanut  oil  factory,  the  only  one  of  its  type  in  the  Republic,  is 
expected  to  produce  a  record-breaking  volume  of  3>l30  short  tons  of  oil 
this  year  from  last  season's  record  peanut  crop  of  23,500  tons.    In  19^-9, 
2,657  tons  of  oil  were  produced.    The  1950  peanut  crop  is  unofficially 
estimated  at  20,000  tons  or  15  percent  less  than  last  year's. 

Local  farmers  are  still  being  paid  5  pesos  for  each  50 -kilogram 
bag  ($91  per  short  ton)  of  peanuts  delivered  to  the  factory.    Peanut  oil 
is  sold  to  wholesalers  at  13  pesos  per  tin  of  30  pounds  (^3  cent3  per 
pound)  against  Ik  pesos  (k'J  cents)  last  spring.    Wholesalers  charge  retail 
outlets  13.50  pesos  (^5  cents)  while  retailers  sell  to  consumers  at  ap- 
proximately $14  (k'J  cents).    Retail  outlets  also  are  selling  oil  at  the 
fixed  price  of  .62  peso    per  bottle  of  .72  liter    (43»5  cents  per  pound). 

Officials  of  the  peanut  oil  factory  expect  to  increase  production 
appreciably  during  1951.    There  are  now  k  expellers  and  k  additional  ones 
are  expected  to  be  installed  in  the  near  future.    With  increased  produc- 
tion, of  possibly  100  percent,  peanut  oil  prices  should  be  lowered. 

Since  the  peanut  oil  supply  was  not  entirely  sufficient  the  past  year, 
the  Government  issued  permits  for  the  importation  of  550  tons  of  lard. 
With  the  expanded  output  of  peanut  oil,  supplemented  by  a  sizeable 
domestic  production  of  lard,  the  Dominican  Republic  hopes  to  become  self- 
sufficient  in  edible  fats  in  the  near  future. 

Small  quantities  of  sesame  are  grown  in  the  Republic  with  approximately 
half  exported  to  Puerto  Rico  and  the  balance  consumed  domestically  in  the 
preparation  of  food  and  candies. 

The  1950  coconut  harvest  probably  will  be  slightly  smaller  than  in 
19^9.    January -September  production  in  reported  at  10.2  million  nuts 
compared  with  11. 7  million  in  the  same  period  of  19^9  and  18  million  during 
the  year  19^9. 
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The  1950  domestic  production  of  animal.  f>>ts  is  reported  to  be  slightly 
larger  than  in  19^9-    Lard  production  should  total  about  3 > 3.50  tana  and 
"butter  production  should  amount,  to  about  275  tons.    Small  imports • of  olive 
oil  are  being  made,  but  official  restriction?!  have  reduced  imports  below 
the  19^9  rate  when  95  tons  were . imported ; 

Despite  the  supply  and  price  difficulties  encountered  during  the 
summer  of  1950,  there  is  no  indication  of  any  change  in  official  Dominican' 
policy  of  restrictions  upon  the  importation  of  edible  fats  and  encourage--'  ' 
ment  of  expansion  of  the  domestic  lard  and  peanut  oil  industries. 

The  Dominican  Republic  is  expected  to  continue  to  be  a  good  market 
for  foreign  inedible  fats  and  oils  and  their  products  but  is  expected  to 
be  a  declining  market  for  edible  fats  and  oils. 

NICARAGUA  EXPANDS 
SESAME  SEED  ACREAGE '  • 

Nicaraguan  farmers  have  renewed  their  interest  in  growing  sesame 
seed.    According  to  J. P.  Rourk,  Assistant  Attache.  American  Embassy, 
Managua,  about  25,900  acres  have  been  planted  to  sesame  this  season? 
This  is  an  increase  of  25  percent  over  the  19^9  -50  (revised)  acreage .- 

It  is  difficult  to  forecast  production  accurately  because  of  heavy 
rains  in  October,  but  6,000  to  7,000  short  tons  may  be  expected. 

There  probably  are  no  stocks  of  seed  in  Nicaragua,  and  harvesting 
of  the  new  crop  will  not  begin  until  about  December.    Recent  sales  of 
unhulled  sesame  seed  were  made  at  $217  to  $228  per  ton  and  hulled  at 
$266  f.o.b.  Corinto. 

Exports  reached  an  all-time  high  of  19,000  tons  in  19^9.  Prices 
ranged  from  $lkl  to  $2.61  per  ton  for  unhulled  and  $295  to  $klk  for  hulled. 
Approximately  16  percent  was  shipped  to  the  United  States  and  71  percent 
to  European  countries. 


T0EACC0 

SYRIAN  TOBACCO  CROP  •  "    .  -  V' 

LARGEST  ON  RECORD  '  '  ,  : 

Syria's  1950  tobacco  harvest  is  reported  to  be  the  largest  on  record 
and  over  twice  as  large  as  19^9,  according  to  J.F.  Crawford,  Agricultural 
Attache,  Damascus. 

The  1950  leaf  crop  is  reported  at  slightly  over  1^.9  million  pounds 
from  19,6lU  acres  as  compared  to  7.3  million  pounds  from  14,153  acres  in 
19^9  and  8.k  million  pounds  from  12,385  acres  in  ).9>+8.    Average  yield  per 
acre  in  1950  is  reported  at  764  pounds  or  33  percent  above  the  191+9  yield 
of~5l4  pounds  and  15  percent  above  the  19^8  yield  of  653  pounds. 
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Ins8rea®©$  in  1950  production  occurred  for  all  major  types  of  leaf. 
The  greatest  ib&^ease  was  in  Abou  Riha  (latakia)  leaf,  Syrian  principal 
export  type.    Production  of  Abou  Riha.  in  1950  was  reported  at  about  -9.0 
million  pounds  as  compared  to  3.1  million  pounds  in  1949  szxL  3.6  million 
pounds  in  1948.    Shiek-el~Bent,  the  second  most  important  type  grown  in 
1950 ,  increased  from  3.4  million  pounds  in  1949  to  over  5»2  million  pounds 
this  year.    The  production  of  Tombac  (water  pipe  tobacco)  totaled 
694,000  pounds  in  1950  and  771,000  pounds  in  1949.    Hassan  Keif  production 
totaled  over  44,000  pounds  in  1950  as  compared  to  only  11,000  pounds  in 
1949. 


SYRIA:    Tobacco,  Acreage  and  Production  1950  with  Comparisons 


Type 


Acreage 
1949 


1950 


Production 


1949 


1950 


■1,000 

pounds 

9,039 
5,203 
69h 

 hh 

g"  980 


Abou  .Riha. . , . 
She ik-el -Bent 
Tombac ....... 

Hassan  Keif.. 
Total.. ... 


Acres 

4,087 
7,458 
1,260 

 20 

12,ti25 


Acres 

4,818 
8,426 
865 
49 
14,158 


Acres 

9,496 
9,118 
951 
49 


1,000 
pounds 

3,638 
3,840 
886 
13 


1,000 
pounds 

3,086 
3,411 

771 
11 


8,377  :  7,279" 


Source;    Syrian  and  Lebanese  Tobacco  Regie  (Monopoly). 

PARAGUAY'S  TOBACCO 
PRODUCTION  INCREASED 

Paraguay's  1950-51  crop  is  preliminarily  forecast  at  approximately 
20  to  30  percent  above  1949-50  but  roughly  20  percent  below  the  1948-49 
harvest,  according  to  W.  F.  Lebus,  American  Embassy,  Asuncion. 

The  country's  1950-5 1  harvest  is  tentatively  forecast  at  about  15.0 
to  16.0  million  pounds  as  compared  to  12.5  million  pounds  in  1949-50  and 
19.8  million  in  1948-49.    The  acreage  planted  to  tobacco  in  1950-51  is 
expected  to  total  about  15,300  acres  as  compared  to  11,606  in  1949-50  and 
17,920  in  1948-49.    About  75  to  80  percent  of  the  1950-51  crop  is 
expected  to  be  light  or  "flojo"  type  leaf  and  the  remaining  portion  dark 
or  "fuerte"  leaf.    There  is  reportedly  no  trend  toward  dlue-curing 
tobacco  in  Paraguay  and  sun  and  air  curing  still  prevail  in  all  producing 
areas.    Experimental  Burley  plantings  have  been  made  near  Concepcion  but 
the  experiments  have  not  been  carried  on  long  enough  to  determine  the 
feasibility  of  commercial  production. 

Annual  domestic  consumption  is  estimated  at  about  3  million  pounds  - 
of  leaf.    Therefore,  about  12  million  pounds  from  the  1950-51  harvest 
should  be  available  for  export.    It  is  reported  that  much  of  the  1950-51 
crop  has  already  been  contracted  for  and  that  all  of  the  1949-50  crop 
has  been  sold.    According  to  Trade  sources  much  of  this  tobacco  has  been 
bought  by  speculators  for  later  exportation.    Dealers  generally  believe 
that  export  prices  for  this  leaf  will  exceed  the  present  level. 
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Commercial  agreements  hWe^eeTi-negotiated'  dviring  the  past  few 

months  "between  Paraguay  and  Argentina,  France,  the  Netherlands,  Belgium, 
United  Kingdom,  Spain  and  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany'.    Under  the 
terms  of  these  agreements  Paraguay  undertakes  the  exportation  of  com- 
modities which  are  primarily  of.  an  agricultural  nature.    Exporters  antici- 
pate increased  tobacco  shipment; d^t:  the  signatory  countries  mentioned.  In 
1949  Paraguay's  tobacco  exports  to  respective  countries  were  as  follows: 
Argentina  10,l80,:000  pounds,  Uruguay  2,685,000  pounds,  Belgium  824,000 
pounds,  the  Netherlands  485,200  pounds,  France  228,400  pounds,  the  United 
Kingdom  226,000  pounds  and  Western  Germany  6,600  pounds. 


.  :;U  ;  •.    ,  TROPICAL  PRODUCTS  . 

ANOTHER  LARGE  CACAO  CROP 

FORECAST  FOR  NIGERIA  ' : 

Nigeria's  1950-51  cacao  production  has  "been  tentatively  forecast 
at  about  225  million  pounds  by  the  Nigerian.  Department  of  Marketing  and 
Exports,  according  to  E.D,  Crowley  of  the  American  Consulate  General  in  * 
Lagos.    This  is  roughly  equal  to  the  revised  estimate  of  228  million  - 
pounds  for  the:  1949 -50  cro.p,  and  not  very  much  smaller  thaii  the  record 
output  of  242  million  pounds  in  1948-49*. 

The  Nigerian  Cocoa  Marketing  Board  has  released  statistics  of 
Nigeria's  cacao  exports  during  the  1949-50  season.    Total  exports  amounted 
to  222  million  pounds,  composed  of  203  million  pounds  of  main -crop  cacao 
and  19  million  of  mid-crop.    Practically  90  percent  of  these  exports 
consisted  of  Grade  I  cacao,  and  only  an  insignificant  amount  of  Grade  III 
cacao  was  exported. 

The  1950-51  buying  season  opened  on  September  22,  1950.  Early 
purchases  were  light  because  of  late  rains  which  delayed  the  harvest. 
The  Nigerian  Cocoa  Marketing  Board  has  announced  new  prices  it  will  pay 
to  producers  for  the  1950-51  crop.    These  prices  average  about  20  percent 
higher -than  guaranteed  prices  for  the  1949-50  cacao  purchases. 

:   Replanting  in  areas  attacked  by  swollen  shoot  disease  is  progressing 
satisfactorily.    Some  new  planting  is  being  undertaken,  but  the  Nigerian 
Government  is  not  encouraging  expansion  of  cacao  cultivation.    There  is 
a  serious  shortage  of  locally  grown  food  crops  in  Nigeria  with  which 
cacao  competes.    In  former  times,  cacao  farmers  grew  most  of  what  they  ate. 
Now,  with  higher  prices  for  cacao,  they  buy  most  of  their  food  in  the 
markets. 
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FRUITS,  VEGETABLES  AND  NUTS 

OUTLOOK  GOOD  FOE  "  ".  . 

ABGENTINE  CITRUS 

Production  of  citrus  fruit  for  1950-51  season  in  Argentina  will 
probably  be  higher  than  the  crop  of  1949-50.    The  latest  estimate  for 
the  1949-50  crop  of  oranges  is  now  placed  at  8.2  million  boxes,  16  percent 
above  the  1948-49  crop  of  7.1  million;  tangerine  production  is  estimated 
at  1.4  million  boxes  about  the  same  as  for  the  previous  season.  Total 
production  of  both  oranges  and  tangerines  of  9.6  million  boxes  is  4  per- 
cent above  the  prewar  average  of  9.2  million  boxes. 

Trees  destroyed  by  tristeza  disease  have  been  replaced,  and  in 
areas  where  disease  has  not  yet  spread,  growers  have  replanted  with 
healthy  resistant  stock  and  scion  combinations. 

Decrease  in  orange  production  was  in  the  Mesopotamia  region  where 
following  a  prolonged  drought  during  July  and  August,  excessive  rainfall 
in  September  cut  orange  yields.    Grapefruit  production  for  1949-50  is 
indicated  to  be  179,000  boxes,  compared  vith  125,000  for  1948-49  and 
48,000  prewar.    This  is  the  largest  crop  since  l§43-44  when  182,000  were 
produced.    Lemon  production  of  1.9  million  boxes,  44  percent  above  the 
1.3  million  produced  during  1948-49,  is  the  largest  crop  on  record. 
Domestic  consumption  of  citrus  fruit  continues  high  and  estimates  place 
purchases  of  oranges  from  Brazil  at  1  million  boxes  for  this  year. 
Argentina  has  not  exported  citrus  fruit  since  World  War  II,  and  domestic 
consumption  of  oranges  may  reach  9.5  million  boxes  in  1950. 

i 

PROSPECTS  IMPROVED 
FOR  CHILEAN  CITRUS 

Production  of  oranges  and  lemons  in  Chile  for  the  1950  season 
promises  to  be  greater  this  year  than  previously  expected  because  of 
heavy  second  flowering  of  trees  in  June  1950,    This  will  give  considerable 
quantity  of  out-of-season  fruit  in  November,  December  and  January. 
Weather  was  mild  and  disease  and  insect  damage  was  no  greater  than  normal. 
The  orange  crop  for  1950  is  now  estimated  at  850,000  boxes  compared  with 
900,000  for  1949  and  250,000  boxes  prewar.    This  is  the  second  largest 
crop  on  record.    Prices  received  for  abnormal  out-of -season  production 
will  raise  the  average  return  for  the  year  and  bring  citrus  prices  into 
line  with  other  farm  products.    Approximately  90  percent  of  Chile's 
citrus  crop  is  consumed  fresh.    The  greatest  use  of  processed  fruit  is 
in  the  manufacture  of  bottled  carbonated  orange  beverages.    Lemon  produc- 
tion for  1950  is  indicated  to  be  1.1  million  boxes,  2  percent  below  the 
1949  crop  of  1.2  million  and  the  same  as  the  crop  in  1948. 
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ARGENTINE  DECIDUOUS 
FHJIT  OUTLOOK 

Prospects  for  the  1950-51  apple  and  pear  crops  in  Argentina  are  good. 
In  the  Rio  Negro  Valley  where  most  export  apples  and  pears  are  produced 
favorable  growing  conditions  have  prevailed  and  excellent  fruit  set  is 
reported.    Production  of  apples  for  1950-51  now  indicated  to  "be  8.8 
million  boxes,  compares  with  7,3  million  for  the  previous  year  and  1.4 
million  prewar.    This  is  the  second  largest  crop  on  record.  Pear 
production  indicated  to  be  5.0  million  boxes  is  43  percent  above  the 
previous  year's  crop  of  3.5  million  and  better  than  twice  the  size  of 
the  average  of  the  prewar  crop. 


LIVESTOCK  AND  ANIMAL  PRODUCTS 

AUSTRALIAN  WOOL  MOVEMENT 
SLOWER,  PRICES  HIGHER 

Auction  sales,  receipts  into  store  and  exports  of  Australian  wool 
so  far  this  season  have  been  on  a  slightly  lower  level  and  prices  have 
been  sharply  higher  than  in  the  corresponding  period  last  season.  Demand 
has  been  keen  and  clearance  good  at  most  auctions  even  at  the  price 
prevailing.    However,  some  restraint  has  been  noted  and  there  has  never 
been  sufficient  merino  and  comeback  spinners'  W00I3  to  cover  the  demand. 

Sales  during  the  months  of  September  in  all  Australian  centers 
amounted  to  327,366' bales  of  greasy  wool  and  13 ^  18^4-  bales  of  scoured  wool 
at  an  average  price  of  $1.09  and  $1.42  per  pound,  respectively.  The 
average  prices  received  for  greasy  and  scoured  wool  in  the  3  months  ended 
September  30,  1950  were  $1.07  and  $1.13  per  pounds,  respectively,  compared 
with  $0,56  and  $0.80,  respectively,  for  the  same  period  last  year. 

Receipts  of  wool  into  store  in  Australia  in  the  3  month  period 
amounted  to  1,210,6V?  bales,  of  which  1,158,819  bales  were  new  clip  wool. 
For  the  same  period  in  1949  receipts  amounted  to  1,353,358  of  which 
1,234,787  bales  were  new  clip  wool.     Out  of  the  receipts  this  year 
456,339  bales  were  sold  at  auction  and  6,987  bales  were  shipped  abroad 
for  sale,  leaving  747,319  bales  on  hand  at  the  end  of  September.  This 
compares  with  514,366  bales  sold,  and  7,742  shipped  abroad  for  sale  and  a 
balance  on  hand  at  the  end  of  September  of  831,250  bales  for  the  period 
last  year. 

Total  Australian  wool  exports  in  the  2  months  ended  August  31,  19^0 
amounted  to  121,443,000  pounds  valued  at  $89,993,880,  as  compared  with 
161,924,000  pounds  valued  at  $95,630,780  in  the  corresponding  period  of 
1949.    This  total  is  made  up  of  96  million  pounds  greasy,  18  million 
scoured  and  5  million  Garbonized  wool  plus  small  quantities  of  noils, 
tops,  and  waste. 

(Accompanying  table  on  following  page) 
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Exports:  Australian  Wool  (Grease  basis)  To  Major 
Consuming  Countries. 
July -August  1950  with  Comparisons. 


■  Destination 

\  19U8 

;  1950 

:        1,000  lbs. 

:  •    .1,000  lbs. 

1,000  lbs. 

* 

:  28,550 

:  50,927 

29,253 

•       1  ii  001 

on  oho 

<!r  If  (  J° 

35,445 

26,498 

12,866 

13,988 

:  6,214 

11,113 

Italy  

:      .  9,162 

:  6,868 

:  6,619 

:  5,580 

5,015 

4,742 

:       11^18  : 

0  : 

3,826 

1,244 

7,728  , 

3,464 

:  4,932 

7,361  : 

2,054 

:  5,247 

6,963 

4,481 

\      129,793  : 

.137,816  : 

96,154 

GRAINS,  GRAIN  PRODUCTS  AND  FEEDS  .. 

PHILIPPINE  RICE 
PRICES  INCREASE 

Wholesale  prices  of  milled  rice  in  the  Philippine  Republic  through 
October  21  shoved  an  advance  of  10  percent  from  September  quotations, 
reflecting  in  part  a  seasonal  gain  before  the  new  crop  is  marketed. 
Milled  No.  1  Macan  during  the  3  veeks  of  October  was  quoted  at  from 
$9.31  to  $10.53'  per  100  pounds  compared  with  $8.83  to  $9-52  in  September. 
Prices  of  the  same  grade  were  about,  even  with  October  prices  a  year  ago, 
when  they  were  at  the  lowest  level  in  1949.    On  the  other  hand,  both 
milled  and  rough  rice  prices  30  far  in  October  1950  have  been  the  highest 
quoted  since  November  1949. 
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PHILIPPINES:    Rice  prices,  per  100  pounds, 
October  1950,  with  comparisons 


:    Native  Me can  milled 

'  Rough  rice 

:    ex -warehouse  Manila. 

:  NARIC 

Date  ' 

• 
• 

.      No.  1 

:      No .  2 

:  Imported 

delivered 
*  Cabanatuan 

I    Do! lars 

• 

'.  Dollars 

:  Dollars 

•         ±J\J  x  la!  0 

1  QilQ  _"P  miY*4"Vi    mi  at1  *h  ^  v 

J-j7*t^7  ~l,vUi  Oil    v^U-Clx  l/C.L 

;  # 

October -Hi^h  

 :  10.53 

10.33 

:  1/ 

9.52 

':  6.70 

October  -Low,-.  * . . 

 :  10.33 

:  10.12 

T7 
:  !/ 

9 .52 

:  6.70 

:  10-33 

•  V 

9 .00 

\  6.70 

November  -Low-. .. .  * . . 

.. ..:  10.33 

:  10.12 

'  Kl 

7.49 

5-04 

December -High. . . . . 

9.72 

:  9.52 

:  u 

:  y 

7.49 

5.29 

:  9.31 

7.49 

:  4.54 

1950 

• 

• 

• 

:  9.52 

:  u 

7.49 

'.  5.24 

;  8.91 

:  2/ 

^.49 

'.  4.64 

February -High.. . . 

 :       9.31  " 

:  9.11 

:  2/ 

7.49  ■ 

*  .  5.04 

8.91 

:  2/ 

7.49  . 

:.  h.9k 

March -High  

.  9.31 

9.11 

•  2/ 

7.49 

5.04 

■  7-49 

7.49 

4.54 

'  7.69 

2/ 

7.49 

>.:  4.89 

■  '■6.16 

7.49  i 

4.54 

.7.69  \ 

% 

7.49  : 

4.74 

7.29  . 

2/ 

7.49  : 

4.54 

•■  8.02  . 

2/ 

7-49' 

4.94 

7.50  1  '! 

7.49  \ 

4.64 

8.10    '  . 

2/ 

7.49  ,:  ; 

5.40 

Julv  -Low  

7.82 

% 

7.49  : 

4  ,Oy 

8.83 

7.49  : 

5.41 

7.90  ; 

^, 

7.30  . 

4.90 

9.31 

2/ 

7.30  . 

5.67 

.  8,63 

7.30  ;. 

5.41 

October  3/-  High. . 

10.33  : 

2/ 

9.98  . 

6.19 

8.91  : 

7.30  . 

5.67 

1/  Thailand  No.  2.  2/  American.  3/  Through  October  21.  k/  Phi 
Macan  No.  1.  -  - 
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UNION  OF  SOUTH  AFRICA  EXPECTS 
ABOVE -AVERAGE  WHEAT  CROP  ■ 

•  The  1950-51  wheat  crop  in  the  Union  of  South  Africa  is  expected  to 
be  about  15 .percent  above  the  prewar  (1935-39)  average  and  considerably 
above  the  small  19^9-50  outturn,  according  to  Joseph  L.  Dougherty, 
Agricultural  Attache,  American  Embassy,  Pretoria.    Unofficial  sources 
"forecast  a  crop  of  about  "lS. 3  million  bushels  compared  with  the  final 
official  estimate  of  15  million  bushels  a  year  ago.    The  gain  over  the 
prewar  production  is  attributed  mainly  to  increased  acreage. 

Harvesting  operations  begin  in  November  and  continue  through- early 
January.    The  current  forecast  of  the  wheat  crop  is  about. 10  percent  less 
than  earlier  forecasts,  which  indicated  a  near -record  crop  in  prospect, 
Deterioration  resulted  from  frost  in  early  October. and  some  drought. 

Wheat  stocks  on  hand  at  the  end  of  August  1950  were  slightly  larger 
than  a  year  earlier  and  are  considered  sufficient  to  put  the  country  in  a 
relatively  good  supply  position.    Indigenous  supplies  and  wheat  on  order' 
would  cover. the  country's  requirements  without  further .purchases  through 
1951,  according -to  the  manager  of  the  Wheat  Board.  .  Purchases  may  be. made 
during  1951  r  however,  for  use  during  the  first  half  of  .1952.  •  The  Union's 
annual  quota  under  the  International  Wheat  Agreement  is  about  11  million 
bushels.    Purchases  through  mid-October  occounted  for  .75  percent  of  that 
total  for  the  1950-51  year.  .   

Storage  facilities  for  grain  have  never  been  adequate  and  South 
Africa  is  now  engaged  in  building  a  large  horizontal  .storage  .building 
in  the  western  Transvaal,,  which  is  expected  to  be  completed  early  in 
1952..   This  is  a  pilot  storage  plant,  which  if  satisfactory  may  be  used 
as  a  model  for  the  expansion  of  storage  facilities  throughput  the  Union  . 
on  a  long  term  basis. 

Little  information  is  available  concerning  the  important  corn  crop, 
which  is  normally  planted,  in  October -January  and  harvested  in  April-May. 
Above -average  autumn  rainfall  made  soil  conditions  favorable  for  plowing, 
and  acreage  is  expected  to  be  somewhat  larger  than. plantings  a  year 
earlier.    Some  hybrid  seed  corn  is  available  for  distribution  from 
experimental  plant ingB,  but  the-  area  planted  to  hybrid  varieties- will  be  - 
relatively  small.  ■ 
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COTTON -PRICE  QUOTATIONS 
ON  WORLD  MARKETS 

The  following  table  shows  certain -cotton -price  quotations  on  foreign  markets 
converted  at  current  rates  of  exchange. 


COTTON: 


Spot  prices  in  certain  foreign  markets,  U.S.  gulf -port 
.   average,  and  taxes  incident  to  exports 


Market  location, 
kind,  and  quality 


Alexandria 

Aslimouni,  Good..  

Ashmouni,  FGF. ....... 

Karnak,  Good  

Karnak,  FGF  

Bombay  .  , 

Jarila,  Fine. ........ 

Broach  Vijay,  Fine. . . 
Karachi 

hi  Punjab,  SG,  Fine.. 

289F  Sind,  SG>  Fine.. 

289  F  Punjab,  SG,  Fine 
Buenos  Aires 

Type  B  

Lima 

Tanguis,  Type  3-1/2.. 

Tanguis,  Type  5. .... . 

Pima,  Type  1. ....... . 

Rec  if  e 

Mat  a,  Type  k  

Sertao,  Type  5  

Sertao,  Type  k  

Sao  Paulo 

Sao  Paulo,  Type  5. . . . 
Torre on 

Middling,  15/16" 


Hous  t  on  -Galv  e  s  t  on  -New 
Orleans  av .  Mid .  15/K 


Date 
1950 


11-7 
tt 

» 

11-9 
» 

11-3 
ti 

»i 

11-9 
11-7 


11-' 


Unit  of 
we  ight 


Kantar 

99.05  lbs. 
11 

11 

11 

Candy 
jQk  lbs. 

H  . 

Maund 

82.23  lbs. 
11 

it 

Metric  ton 
220^.6  lbs. 

Sp.  quintal 
101. h  lbs. 

Arroba 

33.07  lbs. 
11 

11 


Sp.  quintal 
101.1+  lbs. 

Pound 


Unit  of 
currency 

>  Price  in 
•  foreign 
;  currency 

Spot  : 
quo- 
tat  ion; 

Export 
and 
inter- 
red iate 
taxes 

:Tallari 

:     120. 85  ■ 

70.05  ■ 

:  5.91 

,  n 

113 . 00 

•  AA  An 

•  DO . UU 

,  11 

'  121.40 

:  70.37" 

:  5.91 

,  1! 

:  115.90 

■  67.13 

:  5.91 

iRu^ee 

:  on.  kd 

it 

oj '340.00  • 

•  22.35 

:  ■  5.32 

,  11 

:  ■'  Market 

iclosed 

.  11 

.  11 

it 

11  ■ 

n 

it 

Peso 

:  4550.00 

:  41.28 

::  3.99 

:Sol 

:  600.00 

-39.58 

23.62 

n 

;•■  587.00 

•  33.72  , 

5  22.72 

11 

710.00 

■4-6.83 

29.69 

Cruzeiro 

;  320.00 

-  52.65  ! 

6.40 

34-0.00  , 

55.94  ' 

6.80 

11 

;  350.00 

57.58  : 

7.00 

it  , 

337.00  i 

63.67  • 

2-1/2$  ad 

valorem 

Peso  : 

38 5. 00  : 

43.93  ': 

7.65 

Cent  : 

XXXXX  : 

41. 33  : 

Equivalent  U.S. 
cents  per  pound 


Quotations  of  foreign  markets  and  taxes  reported  by  cable  from  U.S.  Foreign  Service 
posts  abroad.    U.S.  quotations  from  designated  spot  markets. 
1/  Ceiling  prices. 
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LATE  NEWS 


(Continued  from  page  hj8) 

United  States : cotton  exports  in  September  totaled  392,000  bales  of 
500  pounds  7372,000  running  bales)  including  163,000  to  Japan,  66,000  to 
the  United  Kingdom,-  39,000  to  Germany/  33,000  to  France  and  24,000  to 
Canada.    The  August -September.  1950  total  is  766,000  bales  (728^000  running 
. bales) . 

Export  allocations  to  date  for  the  1950-51  season,  including 
1,350,000  bales  announced  November  9,  now  total  3,496,000  bales.  This 
total  does  not  include  something  more  than  100,000  bales  exported  before 
the  controls  were  instituted  to  countries  that  have  not  received  allocations,. 
Also  excluded  are  exports  to  Canada  wiiich  are  not  subject,  to  restriction 
and  may  total' at  least  250,000  bales  in  the  first  6  months  of  this  season. 


The  United  States^ Departmcnt_of  State  has  announced . that  discussion  of 
the  world  wool  situation  between  representatives  of • the  Government  of  the 
United"  States,  the  United  Kingdom,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand  will  be 
resumed  in  Melbourne .on  November  15. 

An  agreement  was  reached  in  principle  at  -the  preliminary  meetings 
recently  in  London  that  if  a  practicable  and  acceptable  scheme  can  be 
devised  to  meet  the  emergency  needs  of  the  United  States  which  could 
operate  without  serious  disruption  to  the  auction  system,  the  3  southern 
Commonwealth  countries  are  willing  to  introduce  it  with  the  least  possible 
delay",     (see  Foreign  Croos  and  Markets,  October  30,  1.9^9,,.  Vol.  6i,  Number  18, 
Page  4-44.)    At  this  meeting  an  effort  will  be  made  to  work  out  the  details 
of  such  a  system,  which  will,  if  needed,  enable  a  portion  of  United  States 
military  requirements  to  be  met  outside  the  auction  system. 


